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TO BYZANTIUM WITH LOVE: 
THE OVERTURES OF SAINT NERSES THE GRACIOUS 


Abraham Terian 


Nerses IV Klayetsi, better known as Shnorhali or “the Gracious,” 
was a prominent churchman long before he assumed the office 
of Catholicos in 1166 (d. 1173). Much has been written on his 
manifold contributions to the Armenian Church as theologian, 
hymnographer, poet, and statesman; and in recent decades he has 
been acclaimed as a prophet of today’s Ecumenism, even a pio- 
neer of the Ecumenical Movement.’ His polyvalent and saintly 
life was that of a churchman concerned about the unity of the 


' See Boghos Levon Zekiyan, “Un dialogue oecuménique au XII* siècle: Les 
pourparlers entre le Catholicos St. Nerses Shnorhali et le légat impérial Théorianos 
en vue de l’union des églises arménienne et byzantines,” Actes du XV” Congrès 
international des Etudes Byzantines, vol. 4: Histoire, Communications (Athens:. 
Association International des Etudes Byzantines, 1980), pp. 420-41, from an earlier 
article in Armenian, in Bazmavep 135 (1977): 591-636; idem, “Nersés IV Shnorhali 
(Saint),” in Dictionnaire de Spiritualité, ed. Marcel Viller et al., 17 vols, (Paris: 
Beauchesne, 1932-1995), vol. 11 (1981-82), pp. 134-50, esp. 144-46; idem, “St. 
Nerses Shnorhali en dialogue avec les Grecs: Un prophète de l’oecumenisme au XII 
siècle,” in Etudes Arméniennes/Armenian Studies: In Memoriam Haig Berbérian, ed. 
Dickran Kouymjian (Lisbon: Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation, 1986), pp. 861-83. 
See also Aram (now Catholicos) Keshishian, Nerses Shnorhali: Astvatsaban ev 
ekiumenist [Nerses Shnorhali: Theologian and Ecumenist] (Antelias: Catholicosate 
of Cilicia, 1973); idem, “The Correspondence of Nerses with Manuel (1165- 
1173)—-with Particular Reference to Its Ecumenical Significance,” STM Thesis, Near 
Eastern School of Theology, American University of Beirut, 1975, and the following 
chapter, revised from his thesis: “The Problem of Church Unity in [the] Twelfth 
Century: The Correspondence of Nerses Shnorhali with Manuel Comnenus (1165- 
1173),” Hask Hayagitakan Taregirk, n.s., 1 (Antelias: Catholicosate of Cilicia, 
1980): 91-106. See also Ignatio Pietro Batanian XVI, “Un apostolo dell’ unita: San 
Nersés Shnorhali Patriarca degli Armeni (1102-1173),” Unitas 29 (1974): 81-101; 
Hrant Khatchadourian, “The Christology of St. Nerses Shnorhali in Dialogue with 
Byzantium,” Miscellanea Francescana 78 (1978): 413-34. . 
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Church, the body of Christ at large. Nerses was certainly far 
ahead of his time. A deeper appreciation of his efforts for church 
unity emerges when they are viewed against the historical back- 
ground: the ecclesiastical and political realities of several centuries 
and the more immediate circumstances in the shadow of which 
initiatives were taken and negotiations begun. 

Because of its geographical proximity to Byzantium—whether 
in its traditional centers in Armenia or in Cilicia—the Armenian 
Church has had far more friction with the Greek Church than 
with the Latin on account of the Council of Chalcedon (451). 
Armenians felt a growing isolation from Western Christendom 
- since their rejection of the acts of the Chalcedonian council, 
_ particularly the doctrine of two natures in Christ. They discerned 
in it some tacit Nestorianism, a heresy already condemned at the 
Council of Ephesus (431) because of Patriarch Nestorius’ refusal 
to acknowledge the Virgin Mary as Theotokos (Bearer of God). 
Armenians, who did not participate in the Council of Chalcedon 
because of their embroilment in a decisive war with the Persians 
that year, grew more suspicious of the acts of the council with 
the passing of time. The earliest evidence for the rejection is 
found in the second of two official letters by Catholicos Babgen 
I Otmsetsi (490-515), addressed to the Orthodox bishops in Persia, 
from where there were reports of Nestorian triumphalism be- 
cause of Chalcedon? The rejection grew stronger at the first 
Council of Dvin, convened in 506 by the same catholicos, where 
`- the Armenians along with the Georgians and the Caucasian 
Albanians favored the injunction of the Henotikon, an edict prom- 
ulgated in 482 by the emperor Zeno (474-91) and aimed at repair- 
ing the religious rupture created by the controversial council. The 
participants dwelt upon the anti-Chalcedonian intent of the edict, 
which compromised the authority of the Council of Chalcedon in 
favor of the primacy of Nicaea, the first of the Ecumenical 
Councils (325).’ 


2 “Tughtk Hayots i Pars, ar Ughghapars” [Letters from the Armenians to the 
Orthodox in Persia], in Girk tghtots [Book of Letters], ed. Norayr Pogharian (Jeru- 
salem: St. James Press, 1994), pp. 147-62. 

3 For an excellent discussion on the rejection of Chalcedon, see Karekin Sar- 
kissian, The Council of Chalcedon and the Armenian Church, 2d ed. (New York: 
Prelacy of the Armenian Apostolic Church of America, 1975), pp. 196-213; for the 
Henotikon, see pp. 51-52. 
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The rift grew wider at the second Council of Dvin, convened 
in 553/54 by Catholicos Nerses II Bagrevandatsi (548-57). The 
Armenians again condemned the Nestorians, adopted canonical 
and calendrical reforms (now that the Byzantine Easter tables 
drawn in 353 A.D. for two-hundred years had expired), and began 
to use a new calendar, counting their years from 551 A.D.’ Arme- 
nian anti-Chalcedonian writings with reference to the Tome (on 
Christ’s natures) of Pope Leo I (440-61), whose legate presided 
over the Council of Chalcedon held under Imperial patronage, are 
of slightly later derivation and reveal ever-mounting polemical 
overtones with the passing of time. By the same token, there 
is no shortage of anti-Armenian writings in Byzantine polemical 
literature. Through them all, a growing intolerance for the other 
side is detectable, a worsening attitude often conditioned by non- 
theological factors. 

The separation of the Georgians from the Armenian Church 
by their acceptance of the Chalcedonian formula early in the 
seventh century allied them with the Greek Church and further 
isolated the Armenians. Subsequent relations with the Georgian 
Church were strained, though they never gave way to open 
hostility as they did with the Greek Church. As for Caucasian 
Albania to the northeast of Armenia, already under the sway of 
Byzantium and then under Arab domination, it ceased to exist as 
an autonomous Christian principality as of the ninth century. 


* On the two-year discrepancy resulting from conflicting calendrical systems 
used until then (the Alexandrian on the lower end and the Byzantine on the higher), 
see Edouard Dulaurier, Recherches sur la chronologie arménienne, technique et 
historique (Paris: Imp. impériale, 1859). The Armenian action may thus be seen as 
a rejection of the Byzantine system. 

$ Foremost of the primary sources is the Girk tghtots. Pogharian’s 1994 edition, 
“Tughtk Hayots i Parss, ar Ughghapars,” with its chronological arrangement, textual 
emendations based on better readings, and the inclusion of once missing letters, sur- 
passes the 1901 Tiflis edition. The latter, however, contains an important anti- 
Chalcedonian treatise by a divine of the ninth century, Sahak Vardapet (Mrrut), 
Batsahaytutiun [Exposition] (pp. 413-82); published separately by Pogharian (Jeru- 
salem: St. James Press, 1994), since the document is not a letter. Besides their de- 
nunciations of Chalcedon on the basis of the writings of earlier Orthodox Fathers, 
several Armenian authors ridicule the Greeks for their liturgical practices and be- 
cause they may eat fish and other sea food on days of abstinence including the Lenten 
season. 

6 For the primary sources in the series Patrologia Graeca, see Zekiyan, “St. 
Nerses Shnorhali,” p. 863n2. 
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However, Albanian catholicoses with dwindling authority con- 
tinued to be consecrated at the hands of Armenian hierarchs as 
late as the twelfth century—if not later.’ 

There were several attempts by the Greek Church to impose the 
Chalcedonian faith on the Armenians. When the Persians at- 
tacked Armenia in 571, trying once again to force the nation to 
accept Zoroastrianism, Catholicos Hovhannes (John) H Gabeghian 
(557-74) together with certain members of the nobility took ref- 
uge in Constantinople. The Byzantines considered this an oppor- 
tune time to compel the Armenians into accepting the Chalce- 
donian Christology. A synod was convoked with the participation 
of Greeks, Armenians, and Georgians. The Armenians were per- 
suaded to accept the dictates of their hosts, only to recant them 
upon returning to Armenia following the death of the catholicos 
in Constantinople in 574. This led the Emperor Maurice (582-602), 
himself of Armenian descent, to help install an anti-catholicos, 
Hovhannes of Bagaran (d. 611). 

Then came the Persian offensive that resulted in the capture of 
Jerusalem in 614, the destruction of nearly all Christian estab- 
lishments in the Holy Land, and the carrying of the Holy Cross 
off to Persia. After its recovery by the emperor Heraclius (610- 
41) following his successful invasion of Persia in 627, there was 
a concerted effort to unite the Christians of the empire as a bul- 
wark against the Persians and the emerging Arab power. The 
emperor came to Theodosiopolis (Erzerum), where an assembly 
was summoned at which Catholicos Ezr I Parazhnakerttsi (630- 
41) was forced to’ accept the Chalcedonian formula and to 
receive Communion with the emperor. The submission of the 
catholicos was widely denounced and rejected by certain bishops, 
especially after the Council of Kami (631), on grounds that it was 
a departure from the tradition of the Church Fathers. This act of 
the catholicos, who is much maligned in Armenian sources, was 
repeated within two decades by his successor, Catholicos Nerses 
III Ishkhanetsi of Tayk (641-52, 658-61), at the fourth Council 
of Dvin in 648. The catholicos succumbed to Byzantine pressure 
and concluded the council by receiving Holy Communion with 
the Chalcedonians in attendance, thus creating a similar outcry 


7 Maghakia Ormanian, Azgapatum [National History], 3 vols. (tepis, Beirut: 
Sevan, 1959-1961), vol. 1, pt. 3, col. 1363, § 937. 
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and denunciations by the traditionalist clergy.® 

To be sure, there were unofficial contacts, such as the corres- 
pondence between Stephen of Siunik (d. 735), an Armenian 
bishop of the eighth century, and Germanos I, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople (715-30), regarding the Christology of the Armenian 
Church.’ Negotiations were resumed during the patriarchate of 
Photius (858-67, 877-86), an avid opponent of Armenian Chris- 
tology, and the catholicosal reign of Zakaria I Dzagetsi (855-77). 
The latter assembled a synod in Shirakavan in 862 (or 867) to 
address the question of union of the churches. Though not much 
is known about the participants at the synod (Nana the Syrian 
Deacon emerges as the spokesperson against Chalcedon), some of 
the Armenian bishops in attendance seem to have been Chal- 
cedonian. Chief among them was a certain Vahan whose closing 
appeal—if not also that of John Bishop of Nicaea, the bearer of 
a letter from Photius to Ashot I (859-90), founder of the Arme- 
nian Bagratuni dynasty—has left an unquestionable mark on the 
last two of the fifteen canons attributed to the synod. The four- 
teenth condemns those who reject Chalcedon and thus contradicts 
the twelfth, which condemns those who accept Chalcedon. The 
two added and eventually conflated pro-Chalcedonian canons seem 
to have cast a lasting shadow on all of them, and they were never 
incorporated in the canon law of the Armenian Church.’ 


8 According to the acts of the second Council of Manazkert (726), as recorded by 
Catholicos Hovhannes IH Odznetsi (717-28) who convened it, the six catholicoses 
preceding him were of Chalcedonian persuasion, beginning with Ezr I, an appointee 
of the emperor Heraclius. See Pogharian, Girk tghtots, p. 476. 

*Tbid., pp. 435-66, contains Stephen’s response to Germanos, in which he surveys 
the Christology of the Armenian Church as founded upon the pre-Chalcedonian 
Orthodox Patristic tradition. 

1 For what is left of the correspondence with Photius, see ibid., pp. 515-39. The 
response to his letter to King Ashot I was written by Sahak Vardapet (‘“Mrrut,” the 
author of a lengthier anti-Chalcedonian treatise; see above, n. 5). The Elegxos kai 
anathropé [Examination and Refutation] by Nicetas of Constantinople (Niketas 
` Byzantios) may be considered its Greek response (Patrologia Graeca 105:587-666). 
On the constitution of the synod, see Abel Mkhitariants, Patmutiun zhoghovots 
Hayastaniayts Ekeghetsvoy handerdz kanonagrutiambk [History of the Councils of 
the Armenian Church and Their Rulings] (Vagharshapat: Holy See, 1874), pp. 101- 
02 (the misprinted pagination should be 105-06). Mkhitariants dates the synod in 
862. Ormanian thinks the fourteenth and fifteenth canons were additions and ques- 
tions the identity of Vahan as an alias for John Bishop of Nicaea. See Ormanian, 
Azgapatum, vol. 1, p. 2, cols. 975-77, §670; see also cols. 956-57, §658, on Nana the 
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Armenian sentiments against the Council of Chalcedon were 
further heightened by the expansionist policies of Byzantium, es- 
pecially in the eleventh century. The emperor Basil II (976-1025) 
annexed the land of Vaspurakan and arranged that the other major 
Armenian state, Ani, be handed over to the empire upon the death 
of its king. This was accomplished in 1045, when the last king 
of the native Bagratuni dynasty, Gagik IT (1042-45, d. 1079/80), 
was forced to abdicate and to settle possibly in Charsianon and 
Lykandos in Cappadocia, while Catholicos Petros I Getadardz 
(1019-58) settled in Sebastia, in northeastern Cappadocia. Twenty 
years later, after Ani fell to Seljuk Sultan Alp Arslan in 1064, the 
last independent Armenian prince, Gagik of Kars (1029-64), was 
encouraged to move to Tzamandos, bringing with him many of 
his subjects who feared living along a border under attack by the 
Seljuk Turks. But far worse was the treatment of Catholicos 
Khachik If Anetsi (1058-65). Apprehended in 1059 along with 
several bishops in Sebastia, he was taken to Constantinople and 
detained for three years by the emperor Constantine X Ducas 
(1059-67) in an effort to force him to agree to a Chalcedonian 
profession of faith and to hand over the treasures of the 
catholicosate. His church was despoiled and taxed heavily and as | 
a matter of course Greek or Chalcedonian bishops were installed 
in the annexed provinces. He was eventually released to retire in 
the mountains of Tavblur where he stayed until his death. The 
emperor agreed with reluctance to a new election.'’ A synod met 


Syrian. For the fifteen canons, see Alexandro Balgy, Historia Doctrinae Catholicae 
inter Armenos (Vienna: Mekhitarist Press, 1878), pp. 217-19. For an English trans- 
lation of the two conflicting canons, see Mesrob Ashjian, St. Nerses of Eambron: 
Champion of the Church Universal (New York: Armenian Prelacy, 1993), pp. 14-15. 
See also Leon Arpee, A History of Armenian Christianity (New York: Armenian Mis- 
sionary Association of America, 1946), pp. 133-34, for a summary of the theological 
points. 

1! Matthew of Edessa, the foremost Armenian historian of the period, complains 
that not only the emperor but also the patriarch and other bishops in Constantinople 
sought no compromise: “The evil emperor wanted, in concert with his collaborators, 
to wipe away the confession of faith of the Armenians, and he plotted to destroy with 
corruption the faith of Saint Gregory the Enlightener,” Chronicle, 2.93; cf. 2:85, my 
translation. For an English translation of the whole, see Ara E. Dostourian, Armenia 
- and the Crusades, 10th to 12th Centuries: The Chronicle of Matthew of Edessa (Lan- 
ham, MD: University Press of America, 1993). Armenian text in Patmutiun Matteosi 
Urrhayetsvoy [History of Matthew of Edessa], p. 191; cf. p. 164. Matthew reflects 
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in 1065 at Tzamandos, where Gagik of Kars had been installed the 
year before, and elected as catholicos a nobleman named Vahram 
Pahlavuni who had been Byzantine governor of northern Meso- 
potamia before taking the monastic vows. 

Vahram’s father, Grigor Magistros (ca. 980/85-1058/59), was a 
renowned intellectual and statesman who prided himself for being 
a friend of the emperor Constantine IX Monomachus (1042-55) 
and who had served in the same office after relinquishing his es- - 
tates in eastern Armenia for the new locality. The new catholicos, 
now Grigor (Gregory) II Vkayaser or Martyrophile (1065-1105), 
named so for his love of martyred saints and their hagiographies, 
which he was eager to translate, was expected to follow the will of 
Constantinople and to reconcile his people to Byzantine sover- 


eignty.” 

Generally treated as untrustworthy subjects and heretical Chris- 
tians, Armenians were fit subjects for either persecution or con- 
version. Thus, the perplexing theological reality with the increas- 


the hate and the antipathies following the surrender of Ani. He recounts one of the 
most characteristic episodes of the time: the slaying of Marcus, Bishop of Cesarea 
in Cappadocia, by Gagik of Kars. The Greek bishop had insultingly named his huge 
dog Armen. Gagik had the bishop and the dog tied up in a sack and the animal 
infuriated to tear the bishop apart (2.94; p. 216). Another historian of the period, 
Aristakes Lastiverttsi, describing the years from 1000 to 1072, also laments the 
misfortunes of the times. See Patmutyun Aristakisi Lastiverttsvoy, ed. Karen N. Yuz- 
bashyan (Erevan: Armenian Academy of Sciences, 1963); French trans. with comm. 
Marius Canard and Haig Berbérian, Récit des malheurs de la nation arménienne 
(Brussels: Editions de Byzantion, 1973), 

12 Avedis K. Sanjian, “Gregory Magistros: An Armenian Hellenist,” in To Hellen- 
ikon; Studies in Honor af Speros Vryonis, Jr., ed. John S. Langdon et al., 2 vols. 
(New Rochelle, NY: Caratzas, 1993), vol. 2, pp. 131-58. Another, albeit post-mortem 
distinction of Magistros is that a number of his descendants, including Nerses, 
became catholicoses in the early Cilician period: Grigor (Gregory) II Vkayaser (1065- 
1105), his nephews, Grigor III, who was elevated to the catholicosate at the age of 
twenty (1113-66), and his brother, Nerses IV (1166-73), their nephew, Grigor IV, 
also known as “Tgha” or Youth (1173-93), who was succeeded by his twenty-two- 
year-old nephew, Grigor V, also known as Karavezh for falling to his death from the 
castle of Kopitarr, where he was held a prisoner (1193-94), who was in turn suc- 
ceeded by another nephew of Grigor III and Nerses IV, a cousin of Grigor IV, the 
elderly Grigor VI Apirat (1194-1203). 

3 Grigor TI pursued a rather passive agenda, by traveling far and near and re- 
sorting to the monasteries where, in virtual retirement, he read and translated some 
hagiographies and had some others translated. He spent his last years in Karmir vank 
near Kesun. 
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ingly strained relations gave rise to disturbing socio-religious 
issues affecting the lives of Armenians vis-a-vis their Greek 
neighbors. Foremost of the several unfortunate facts illustrative of 
the general Byzantine attitude towards the Armenians are those 
pertaining to the two primary sacraments of the Church: Baptism 
and the Eucharist. The Greeks demanded the rebaptism of Arme- 
nian converts and, as corollary, denied the Eucharist to those who 
did not adhere to their brand of Orthodoxy (as is still the case). 
. The register of actions taken by the synod of the Greek 
Church in Constantinople abounds with measures against the 
Armenians. For example, No. 891, of the year 1063, orders the 
burning of all the books of the Holy Sacraments of the Syrians 
and the Armenians.'* No. 1034, of the years 1147-51, addresses 
several circumstances deemed socially and ecclesiastically unten- 
- able and pronounces appropriate measures against them. The 
seventh of these deals with problems that arise when Christians 
eat with Armenians, Saracens, and Jews, and recommends the 
excommunication of the violators. The ninth asks what should be 
done when a Christian woman marries an Armenian or some 
other heretic, and goes on to recommend separation and punish- 
ment. Such notions as the untrustworthiness of the Armenians 
were rekindled at the time when the emperor John H Comnenus 
(1118-43) retook Cilician Armenia in 1137 and nearly put an end 


11 Venance Grumel et al., eds., Les regestes des actes du Patriarcat de Con- 
stantinople, 2d rev. ed,, 2 vols. (Paris: Socii Assumptionistae Chalcedonenses, 1971), 
vol. 1, parts 2-3, p. 378. Cf. the contemporary account by Michael the Syrian, 
Chronique de Michel le Syrien, patriarche jacobite d’Antioche, 1166-1199, ch. 15, 
sect. 2, ed. and trans. Jean-Baptiste Chabot, 4 vols. (Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1899-1910; 
repr. Bruxelles: Culture et Civilisation, 1963), vol. 3, p. 166; Armenian version: 
Zhamanakagrutiun Tearn Mikhayeli Asorvots Patriarki [The Chronicle of Michael 
the Patriarch of the Syrians] (Jerusalem: St. James Press, 1871), p. 397. 

'S Grumel, Les regestes, 1.2-3:488-89. To be sure, there was a considerable 
population of Armenian Chalcedonians in the western provinces of Armenia, on the 
frontiers of the Byzantine Empire. The general Greek attitude towards Armenians 
seems to have affected relations even there. The worst Greek portrayal of Armenians 
is the Panoplia dogmatiké of Euthymios Zigabenos (flourished ca. 1100), especially 
ch. 23 (Adversus Armenios), in Patrologia Graeca 130:1173-90. On his sources, see 
Erich Trapp, “Die Quellen von Zigabenos’ Panoplia, Tit. 23 (Gegen die Armenier),” 
Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinistik 29 (1980): 159-64. See also Speros 
Vryonis, Jr., “Byzantine Images of the Armenians,” in The Armenian Image in 
History and Literature, ed. Richard G. Hovannisian (Malibu, CA: Undena Publica- 
tions, 1981), pp. 65-81, esp. pp. 77-81. 
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to the Rubenian barony." 

While suspicion and hatred between Greeks and Armenians 
were the norm of the times, there was an ever-widening estrange- 
ment between the Roman and Byzantine churches. Their mutual 
condemnation as of the schism in 1054 gave way to open conflict 
during the Crusades. There was, however, a mounting interest in 
healing the breach, and numerous attempts were made to restore 
communion. Political more than religious considerations motivated 
both sides, and things came to a climax in the personal ambitions 
of the emperor Manuel I Comnenus (1143-80). He dreamed of the 
restoration of the Roman Empire with the help of the papacy, 
while the popes ambitiously waited to become the masters of the 
Byzantine Church and to wield their authority over the Byzantine 
Empire. Before both sides entered into negotiations in 1166, papal 
ambassadors were already negotiating the union of the Latin and 
the Armenian churches so as to strengthen the papal stakes in the 
pending negotiations with the Byzantines. 

Encouraged by the promising doctrinal reconciliation with the 
Latins thanks to the Crusader presence in the East and the ever- 
increasing Armenian involvement with the Latin principalities, 
in 1165 Nerses initiated discussions concerning union of the 
Armenian and Greek churches.” He met in Mamistra that year 
with the imperial governor, the protostrator Alexios Axouch, a 
wealthy Byzantine magnate and son-in-law of the emperor 
Manuel.” Upon Alexios’ request, Nerses handed him a written 


16 Prince Leo I (1129-37) died a prisoner in Constantinople in 1142; his son 
Toros II (1145-68) escaped in 1145 and regained most of his inheritance from the 
Byzantines, including the capital Anarzapa and the metropolis Mamistra, only to 
return them when he was defeated by Masoud, the Seljuk ruler of Iconium, and upon 
the urging of the emperor Manuel I Comnenus, who then marched against Toros in 
1159. In 1162, Toros and his brother Mich went on a rampage against the imperial 
garrisons throughout Cilicia because of the cruel death of their brother Stephen, who 
was boiled alive by the Greeks following a visit to the Byzantine governor of Tarsus. 

17 For the earlier dialogues with the Latins, culminating with the coronation of 
Leo as King of Armenia in 1198, the English reader may consult the survey by 
Charles A. Frazee, “The Christian Church in Cilician Armenia: Its Relations with 
Rome and Constantinople to ! 198,” Church History 45 (1976): 166-84; some chrono- 
logical errors are noticeable in the part on Armenian-Greek relations. 

18 On this Byzantine noble family of either Persian or Turkic origin, see Alex- 
ander Kazhdan and Anthony Cutler, “Axouch,” in Alexander Kazhdan et al., eds., 
The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, 3 vols. (New York and Oxford: Oxford 
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statement of the Armenian faith, which Alexios himself was to 
present to the emperor.” In the first part of the statement, Nerses 
expounded the doctrine of the Trinity in the Armenian Church. 
He then addressed every conceivable question the Greeks would 
have regarding the Armenian faith, explaining not only the 
reasons behind the differences in liturgical practices but also the 
Christological divide, and he did this without any polemical attack 
on Chalcedon. He went so far as to consent that the confession 
of Christ as God and Man not only explains his essence united 
by the two natures, divine and human, but also defines it.” He 
offered a resolution to the Christological problem in the simplest 
terms: “Therefore, if ‘one nature’ refers to the indissoluble and 
indivisible union and not the confusion, and if ‘two natures’ 
stands for the unconfused, immutable and indivisible, both are 
within the bounds of Orthodoxy.””! In due course the emperor 
wrote to Catholicos Grigor HI (1113-66) indicating his willingness 
to act as a mediator of conciliation and asked the catholicos to 
send his learned brother Nerses to Constantinople to explicate in 
person the dogma of the Armenian Church.” By the time the 
bearer of the imperial letter, Smbat, arrived in Hromkla, the See 
of the catholicosate since 1149, the catholicos had died and 


University Press, 1991), vol. 1, p. 239. 

' For the text of this initial statement of faith, see Endhanrakan tughtk S. Nersisi 
Shnorhalvoy [General Epistles of St. Nerses the Gracious] (Jerusalem: St. James 
Press, 1871), pp. 87-107, cited hereafter as General Epistles. See also below, note 
46, for a facsimile of an original, verbatim copy of the first part [pp. 87-93, 96-97], 
sent by Catholicos Kostandin I Bardzrberdtsi (1221-67) to Pope Innocent IV (1243- 
54), in 1246. For an English translation of the statement, see The Profession of Faith 
of the Armenian Church by St. Nerses Shnorhali, trans. with intro. and notes, Terenig 
Poladian (Boston: Baikar Press, 1941), pp. 33-46. This is not to be confused with the 
letter published by Arshak Ter-Mikelian, “Mijin dareri katughikosneri dzgtumnern 
ekeghetsakan khaghaghutian hamar” [The Efforts of the Medieval Catholicoses for 
the Peace of the Church], Ararat 26 (1893): 25-48, and attributed to Grigor III (d. 
1166). As Zekiyan observes (“St. Nerses Shnorhali,” p. 863 n. 2), the latter mentions 
the son of Manuel, Alexios, who was born in 1169, and is therefore to be attributed 
to Grigor IV Tgha (1173-93), the successor of Nerses, On the various statements of 
faith by Nerses and their historical circumstances, see Ormanian, Azgapatum, vol. 1, 
pt. 3, cols. 1383-87, 1410-13, §§ 950-51, 968-69. 

» General Epistles, pp. 96-97; for a translation, see Poladian, Profession of Faith, 
pp. 40-41, 

2! Thid., p. 97 (my translation). 

” Thid., pp. 107-09. 
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Nerses had succeeded him. 

Short of traveling to Constantinople, Nerses wrote a three-part 
letter to the emperor.” In the first part, he reassured of the 
desirability to end the separation of more than seven centuries and 
challenged the emperor to grasp the opportunity of these mo- 
mentous times. He was also quick to remind of certain atrocities 
suffered by the Armenians at the hands of the Greeks: 


. . . to this day, causing our people to distance themselves from 
you: the destruction of churches, the plundering of divine altars, 
the desecration of representations of Christ, the many torments 
endured by His servants, and accusations of all sorts, such as 
not witnessed even among the enemies of Christ to whom we are 
close. Such acts not only do not unite those who are separated 
but also separate those who are united.” 


He called upon the parties to come prayerfully, with humility 
and readiness to recognize and to correct whatever might be 
shown to be erroneous in their faith. “If God wills that we 
converse with one another, let it not be as the master with his 
servants and the servants with their master, for you set our short- 
comings before us, yet we do not dare tell you what appalls us 
in you.” He concluded the first part with these words: “After 
all, Moses, the great prophet, learned with humility from Jethro; 
and David, the prophet and king, from Nathan: one, with his 
wisdom, had to receive counsel; and the other, rebuke for his 
mistakes.””° To this part he appended an equally definitive state- 
ment regarding the doctrine of the Armenian Church, repeating 
in substance and in as simple words as possible much of what 
he had stated before.” In the third part, he explained the dif- 
ferent and unique practices of the Armenians, adding that what ` 
matters most is the purity of one’s act emanating from the purity 
of one’s faith. This is the essence of Orthodoxy and is far more 
important than the differences in dates of feasts and various 
observances. At the conclusion of the statement, he wrote: 


3 Ibid., pp, 109-20, 120-30, 130-43, respectively. 
4 Tbid., p. 115 (my translation), 

*5 Ibid., p. 117 (my translation). 

6 Ibid., p. 119 (my translation). 

” Ibid., pp. 120-30. 
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Now, we have accounted for whatever pertains to the tradition of 
our faith and the ordinances of the church in brief. When read 
before the superior wisdom of your majesty, let it be not thought 
that we have written this deceitfully or capriciously, to please 
people: as if having one purpose in this written statement and 
another purpose concealed in the heart. As for the person who 
does this, may God scatter his bones, according to the word of 
the prophet regarding the people-pleasers [Ezekiel 6:5].” 


In response, the emperor, with the blessing of the patriarchal 
synod, sent Theorianos, a renowned theologian and polemicist, 
in the fall of 1169 and again in the fall of 1171 for negotiations 
at Hromkla. An Armenian-born Orthodox bishop, John Atman 
(Uthman) of Philippopolis, acting as interpreter, accompanied the 
Greek theologian on his visits as the emperor’s representative.” 
Not surprisingly, Theorianos kept a rather detailed record, in two 
parts, of his dialogues with Nerses.” Each part, however, appears 
to be a later account, written as memoirs upon the author’s re- 
turn to Constantinople and aimed for the home audience.” What- 
ever the intent of the moderately uncharitable record, in the Greek 
version of events we have a literary source somewhat comparable 
to certain letters in the epistolary of the illustrious catholicos. l 

Throughout, Theorianos tried to persuade the Armenians (as 
also the Syrian Jacobites) to accept the creed of the Council of 
Chalcedon. A recurring point in his writings is that the Chris- 


28 Ibid., p. 143 (my translation). 

2 The epistolary of Nerses contains an imperial introductory letter presented by 
Theorianos, in which his name appears with that of his companion, John; see ibid., 
pp. 144-45; cf. Patrologia Graeca 133:120-21. John was the translator of the official 
Armenian letters sent to Byzantium, ibid., 133:213. For more on the notable Greek 
theologian, see Alexander Kazhdan, “Theorianos,” Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, 
3:2069. As Ormanian observes, following Patrologia Graeca 133:121, the delegation 
arrived in Hromkla on May 15, 1170. See Azgapatum, vol. 1, pt. 3, col. 1420, § 974. 
See also Zekiyan, “St. Nerses Shnorhali,” p. 863. 

3° The editio princeps, with Latin translation by Angelo Mai, is in the series 
Patrologia Graeca 133:113-297 (cols. 277-97 pertain to the dialogue with the 
Jacobites): “Theoriani Orthodoxi disputatio cum Armeniorum Catholico,” Disputatio 
I, cols. 120-212, Disputatio IJ, cols. 212-77, The same Latin translation, with some 
documentary omissions, is found also in Balgy, Historia, pp. 220-85, Disputatio I, pp. 
220-58, Disputatio II, pp. 259-85. For the various earlier editions of Theorianos’ 
account of the dialogues, see Zekiyan, “St. Nerses Shnorhali,” p. 864n5. 

3! See Ormanian, Azgapatum, vol. 1, pt. 3, cols. 1421-23, §975. 
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tological differences are primarily the result of semantic mis- 
understanding, and that Armenians should rather accept the Greek 
nuances just as stated at Chalcedon. Consequently, much discus- 
sion was devoted to the use of the terms “Person” and “Nature.” 
As for Nerses, he was not willing to relinquish the dictum of 
Cyril of Alexandria (“One is the nature of the Incarnate Word”) 
that had become the cornerstone of Armenian Christology since 
the Council of Ephesus. For him, the Chalcedonian formula of 
“two natures” need not be synonymous with the Nestorian “divi- 
sion of the two,” just as for Armenians “one nature” is not syn- 
onymous with the Eutychian “confusion of the two.” The con- 
troversial formula was not all that objectionable to him when 
thus understood. Still, not willing to endorse any agreement with 
the Greeks without the consent of the bishops in the north- 
eastern provinces, Nerses repeatedly promised to convene a synod 
to consider the matter at hand. 

Theorianos began the second part of his account by citing two 
letters submitted by Nerses at the conclusion of the first dis- 
cussions: a so-called “confidential letter” to the emperor and an 
official letter explicating the Armenian Church’s doctrine of the 
nature of Christ, to be shared with the patriarchal synod.” The 
epistolary of Nerses likewise accounts for a two-part letter: a pre- 
liminary part or a cover letter addressed directly to the emperor 
and suggesting the tentativeness of the contents of the corres- 
pondence pending final approval by the bishops, and a second 
part formally summarizing the Armenian position as based upon 
the teaching of Orthodox Fathers before Chalcedon.” Theorianos, 
however, makes a disconcerting claim: that in the confidential 
letter to the emperor Nerses acknowledged his acceptance of the 
arguments presented by the Greek side, and that in the official 
one he announced with joy the dissipation of the misunder- 
standings that had kept the two churches apart for so long. 

Chalcedonian scholars of the last few centuries have some- 
how concluded that in his confidential letter to the emperor the 
Armenian hierarch had secretly accepted the dogma of Chal- 


32 See Patrologia Graeca, 133:212-32; cf. cols. 233-40, for the imperial and 
patriarchal responses. 

33 See the Jerusalem edition of the General Epistles, pp. 145-53; the first three 
pages constitute the cover letter. 
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cedon. This, in turn, has led non-Chalcadenonian Armenian schol- 
ars to question the authenticity of the said letter, even that of the 
Greek text of the official letter.” But there is no need to resort 
to either of these positions. After all, Theorianos returned in the 
fall of 1171 bearing two responses from the emperor: one to the 
confidential letter and the other to the official letter. He also had 
two letters from the Patriarch of Constantinople, Michael III 
(1170-78): a brief salutary note and a long letter signed by the 
patriarch in the name of the emperor and containing the Byzan- 
tine confession of faith. Theorianos also delivered a fifth item: 
-the “Nine Articles” for acceptance by the Armenian Church as 
condition for union with the Greek Church. 

Suffice it to say that when the Armenian version of the two 
letters by Nerses is compared with the Greek version as cited 
by Theorianos, the latter appears to be more of an interpretative 
account than a verbatim citation of the correspondence. Evident- 
ly, the Greek translator of the letters in question, John of Philip- 
popolis, the Armenian companion of Theorianos, has interjected 
some interpretative twists into their contents. It is noteworthy, 
nonetheless, that Nerses does not refer to the Council of Chal- 
cedon by name in either of these two letters—whether in their 
Armenian or Greek version. Had there been any secrecy in the 
confidential letter to the emperor (which we take simply as a 
cover letter, as was customary to send with official letters), it 
would not have remained hidden for long from either the 
patriarch or the synod, and the latter would not have been so sus- 
picious of the intentions of the Armenian hierarch to the point of 
well-nigh rejecting his efforts by introducing the “Nine Articles.” 
The notion of secrecy in the so-called confidential letter of Nerses 
is derived from a far-fetched story recounted by Theorianos in 
his report of the discussions during the second visit: that when the 
catholicos objected to the stringent demand regarding the “Nine 





34 Sirarpie Der Nersessian extends her doubts regarding authenticity to the second 
letter as well: “The authenticity of these letters seems most doubtful. Nerses the 
Gracious was admired by all his contemporaries for the moral elevation of his 
character and the sincerity of his faith; he would have been incapable of such 
duplicity as to maintain one position in public and another in private. Furthermore 
there is no trace of this secret correspondence in Armenian literature.” Armenia and 
the Byzantine Empire (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1947), p. 46, as 
quoted by Zekiyan, “St. Nerses Shnorhali,” p. 865n7. 
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Articles,” the Greek delegation produced the confidential cor- 
respondence exchanged between the catholicos and the emperor, 
much to the embarrassment of the former.” Should there be any 
truth to the secretive part of the confidential letter apart from the 
interpretative twists. and later insinuations by Theorianos, the 
actions on the part of the Greeks would be deemed injudicious 
to say the least. Moreover, given the overwhelming piety of 
Nerses, so strongly attested throughout his writings, it would be 
extremely difficult to think of diplomatic duplicity on his part. 
He denounced hypocrisy in no uncertain terms in a previous let- 
ter to the emperor. The propensity of the Greek version is clear 
even in the conclusion it draws: the meetings ended with an 
agreement that basically was an acceptance of the position of the 
Greeks.” 

As for the “Nine Articles” formulated by the patriarchal synod 
and submitted by Theorianos upon his return to Hromkla, they 
dealt with both dogmatic and liturgical issues. The nine points or 
propositions for immediate acceptance by the Armenians as con- 
dition for union with the Greek Church were as follows: 

1. to condemn the proponents of “one nature” of Christ, name- 
ly, Eutyches, Dioscorus, Severus of Antioch, Timothy Aelurus, 
and their followers; 

2. to confess one Christ, one Son, one Person in two natures, 
undivided and unconfused; 

3. to drop the words “who were crucified for us” from the 
Trisagion (Surb Astvats) and likewise the conjunction in “holy and 
mighty,” which is absent in the Greek; 

4. to adopt the Greek Church Calendar; 

5. to set aside the miuron and make the Chrismation with olive 
oil; 

6. to celebrate the Eucharist with leavened bread and diluted 
wine; 

7. to admit congregations into the churches for the Divine 


35 Patrologia Graeca, 133:273; cf. Balgy, Historia, p. 283. 

6 The distortions of the Greek delegate are equally apparent when compared with 
the contemporary Chronicle of the Jacobite Patriarch of Antioch, Michael I the Syrian 
(1166-99), who likewise wrote of these events, having been a participant in the dis- 
cussions through his representative bishops. See Zhamanakagrutiun Tearn Mikhayeli 
Asorvots Patriarki, pp. 459-62 (the Armenian version, for which see above, note 14, 

- was translated in 1246 according to colophonic evidence in the earliest manuscripts). 
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Liturgy instead of having them wait outside-—except for those 
prevented by canon law; 

8. to accept the Ecumenical Councils subsequent to Ephesus, 
namely, Chalcedon 451, Constantinople II 553, Constantinople IH, 
680, and Nicaea II, 787; 

9. to consent to. the confirmation of the newly elected catho- 
licos by the emperor alone.” | 

These propositions are a commentary on the intransigence of 
the Greek Church when in dialogue on the union of the churches 
during Michael’s patriarchate.** It was not until his last year in 
office (d. 1178), at a patriarchal synod attended by regional metro- 
politans and bishops, that Michael agreed to delete eight of the 
“Nine Articles,” demanding the Armenian Church to accept only 
the second: the formula of the two natures, implied also in the 
eighth proposition regarding the acceptance of the Ecumenical 
Councils subsequent to Ephesus.” | 

Nerses died in 1173, while laying plans for the synod to 
meet at Hromkla. He tried all along to convince his bishops, 


37 For the full text of the propositions, see General Epistles, pp. 156-57. 

38 The same applies to the Greek patriarch’s dialogue with Rome, especially 
when Pope Alexander HI (1159-81) reduced conditions for reunion to a minimum. 
Equally interesting is the Dialogue of Manuel I and Michael III on the union of the 
churches, leaving no doubt about the emperor’s hopes for his dynasty to restore the 
Roman Empire and the cautionary attitude of the patriarch. See Alexander Kazhdan, 
“Michael Tl,” Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, vol. 2, pp. 1364-65. 

3° See the letter of the patriarch Michael and the names of the signatories in the 
Jerusalem edition of the General Epistles, pp. 175-80; also pp. 192-99, for the 
Armenian response to the patriarch, sent posthumously to the emperor Manuel. En 
route, the bearers of the letter hear of the death of the emperor and return to Hromkla. 
See especially p. 196, where the Armenians make quite a concession regarding the 
formula of the two natures, though still in keeping with their tradition. According to 
the Conciliato ecclesiae Armeniae cum Romana by Clemens Calanus, a Unitor monk, 
the Armenians responded to each of the nine points and made seven counter-demands 
at the Synod of Hromkla in 1179; for the Latin text, see Balgy, Historia, pp. 286-93, 
where he inserts the responses following each point. For a list of the responses and 
the counter-demands in brief, see Arpee, Armenian Christianity, pp. 147-48. Arpee 
inadvertently omits the seventh counter-demand; cf. Ashjian, St. Nerses of Lambron, 
pp. 19-20, who follows Arpee closely. As Ashjian notes, the acts of the synod are not 
available, and Calanus’ report is not accepted as authentic by the Orthodox Arme- 
nian historians. Suffice it to say that any official Armenian response to the nine 
points at the said synod would have been anachronistic, given the Armenian sources 
that speak of substantial deletions in the demands made by the Greeks and that be- 
ing before the death of the patriarch Michael in 1178. 
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especially the traditionalists in the northeastern provinces, that 
his attempts for church unity were well-founded. The burden was 
left for his successor, Catholicos Grigor IV Tgha (1173- 93), who 
carried on the correspondence with both the emperor and the 
patriarch, though with some long intervals because of the in- 
flexibility of the conservative bishops and abbots in the historic 
homeland. 

Nerses was always conciliatory in his correspondence and 
negotiations with the Greeks. He repeatedly argued that both 
Greeks and Armenians accepted Cyril’s terminology at Ephesus, 
and that there is no reason therefore for the churches to disagree 
on Christology.” With all his readiness, however, Nerses was not 
eager to accept any theological modification contrary to the tradi- 
tion of the Armenian Church or for which there was no jus- 
tification in that tradition.*! And he probably found some solid 
counsel in a major tractate by one of the most prominent 
catholicoses who was also a staunch opponent of Chalcedon and 
of Greek liturgical peculiarities, the catholicos Hovhannes III 
Odznetsi (717-28). In the latter’s tractate Enddem Erevutakanats 
(Against the Phantasiastae), a heretical group under Arab protec- 


“° Cyril’s cover letter to Nestorios, sent to him in 430 with the condemnation 
decrees of both the Synod of Rome and the Synod of Alexandria, is crucial for a con- 
textual understanding of his Christological terminology. “This letter, which epito- 
mized Cyril’s faith, was formally approved by the councils of Ephesus (431) and 
Chalcedon (451, after Cyril’s death).” See Frank L. Cross and Elizabeth A. Liv- 
ingstone, “Cyril, St. (d. 444), Patr. of Alexandria,” in The Oxford Dictionary of the 
Christian Church, 2d ed. (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1974), p. 369. 

‘| He is quoted by Theorianos as having said during the second dialogue: “Non 
haud sumus haeretici, sed orthodoxi per Christi gratiam, utpote a Sancto Gregorio 
illuminati, cujus doctrinas traditionesque retinemus.” Patrologia Graeca, 133:245/ 
246; cf. Balgy, [Zistoria, p. 266. As for The Teaching of St. Gregory, it has no 
specific doctrine regarding the “two natures,” for such terminology was unknown to 
fifth-century Armenian theology and was still considered alien. Armenian text: 
Agatangeghay Patmutiun Hayots, ed. Galust Ter Mkrtchian and Stepan Kanayiants 
(Tiflis: Martirosiants, 1909; repr. Delmar, NY: Caravan, 1980), §§ 259-715; trans. 
and comm. Robert W. Thomson, The Teaching of St. Gregory: An Early Armenian 
Catechism (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1970), pp. 19-23. See also 
the collection of homilies known as Hachakhapatum, which, like The Teaching, is 
traditionally attributed to St. Gregory and, like it, lacks any specificity about the “two 
natures.” Armenian text: Srboy Horn meroy eranelvuyn Grigori Lusavorchi Hacha- 
khapatum chark lusavork [Often Repeated and Edifying Sermons of Our Blessed 
Father Gregory the Illuminator], ed. Arshak Ter-Mikelian (Echmiadzin: Holy See, 
1894). 
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tion whose extreme views about the incorruptible nature of the 
body of Christ approximate those of the Aphthartodocetae or 
Julianists, the following appears: “Now it is patent that it is the 
inscrutable union, and not any mutation in the natures, that leads 
us to say ‘one nature’ of the Incarnate Word.” He then quotes 
Cyril of Alexandria and adds: 


I do not deny the perfections of the two natures in view of their 
union, and neither in view of the perfections of the two natures 
do I decline to acknowledge the perfection of the unity, but con- 
fess unity in immutability, and immutability in unity.” 


Further explication of the tractate, which constitutes a signif- 
icant chapter in the theology of the Armenian Church, cannot be 
made in this brief discussion. Suffice it to say that Odznetsi — 
makes it clear that the doctrine of the “one nature” in the Arme- 
nian understanding is not to be unduly pressed, any more than the 
doctrine of the “two natures” by the others, for any thought about 
the divinity and humanity of Christ presupposes the inscrutable 
union of the “two natures” in His unique person or, as it is often 
called, the “one nature.” It is this aspect of his Christological 
heritage, among other theological postulates, that Nerses passed 
on as a legacy to his immediate successors. The letters of 
Catholicos Grigor IV Tgha demonstrate the same understanding. 
The same was expressed so eloquently at the Synod of Hromkla 
in 1179 by Nerses of Lambron (1153-98), the young disciple and 
grandnephew of Nerses the Gracious.“ Finally, when Pope 





# For the Armenian text of the tractate, see Madenagrutiunk Hovhannu Odznets- 
voy [The Writings of John of Odzun] (Venice: Mekhitarist Press, 1833), pp. 48-80; 
trans. Leon Arpee, “Appendix II,” in Armenian Christianity, pp. 325-54, quotation 
from pp. 329-30. The name of Odznetsi was invoked by Theorianos during the first 
dialogue, and that with a twist; see Patrologia Graeca, 133:208; cf. Balgy, Historia, 
p. 255 and note. 

83 Cf Arpee’s introduction to the tractate, Armenian Christianity, p. 325. See also 
the epistle of Nerses to the emperor and the patriarchal synod following the first 
meetings with Theorianos, General Epistles, p. 149. 

“4 General Epistles, pp. 181-99, esp. p. 196. See also Ter-Mikelian, “Mijin dareri 
katughikosneri dzgtumnern,” pp. 25-48, 129-45, 236-53, 404-18, 507-23. Nerses of 
Lambron was the son of Shahandukht, daughter of Shahan, an older brother of Nerses 
the Gracious. The following paragraph from his Synodal Discourse sums up the issue: 
“However, while we attribute divinity to the unique Christ, they [that is, the 
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Innocent IV (1243-54) requested through his Franciscan emissary 
in Cilicia, Dominique d’Aragon, a statement of the faith of the 
Armenian Church, Catholicos Kostandin I Bardzrberdtsi (1221-67) 
had the central part of the first letter of Nerses to the emperor 
Manuel copied verbatim, changing only the name of the addressee 
and that of the bearer of the document, and appending his own 
signature.” 

The once fervent negotiations subsided after the death of the 
emperor Manuel in 1180, by reason of both the indifference of 
his successors and the caution exhibited by ultra-conservative 
patriarchs even after the death of Michael IN. The Greek Church 
refused to compromise on its insistence that Armenians accept 
the Chalcedonian formula, and the Armenian Church declined to 
let go of Cyril’s Ephesian dictum; thus the negotiations led no- 
where. Cyril’s dictum, “One is the nature of the incarnate Word,”. 
became a stumbling block for the Greeks, just as the words “two 
natures” became a stumbling block for the bishops and abbots in 
the homeland, especially at Haghbat and Sanahin, who remained 
apprehensive of the Cilician political dealings and religious dis- 
cussions with both Rome and Constantinople. The conservatives 
on both sides seemed not to want to hear the other’s two contro- 
versial words in any context. On the Armenian front, a real divi- 
sion of interests appeared between the conservatives based in 
eastern Armenia and the more liberal Cilicians, a separation that 


Chalcedonians], since they introduce the expression ‘nature,’ make evident the 
stability of the essence, and while we attribute humanity to Him, they again, using the 
term ‘nature,’ confirm clearly the human essence, and in these terms, they, as we, 
believe integrally in His unity, without leaving us reason to oppose them, if our 
examination is unprejudiced. For it is the same thing to say that Christ is God and 
Man, and to speak about two natures, or rather, the former formula expresses not only 
the essence clearly, but also the definition of the essence; while the latter expresses 
only the essence, without its definition. Therefore, it is evident that whoever con- 
fesses God and Man confirms the one and the other nature in only one person. The 
real evil is, on the other hand, to bring the division into the question of person, 
instead of making it perfectly clear. We are far from that, both they and we. That was 
Nestorius’s heresy for which he was damned by the Church.” Trans. Ashjian, St. 
Nerses of Lambron, p. 77. 

4 See the facsimile of the original document, now in the Vatican (Archivio 
Segreto Vaticano: A A Arm. I-X VIH-1804), in Roma - Armenia, ed. Claude Mutafian 
(Rome: De Luca, 1999), p. 168, no. VI. 54, described on p. 167; cf. General Epistles, 
pp. 87-93, 96-97. 
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persisted through the Synod of Hromkla in 1179 and that of Sis 
in 1307, and which at present is still somewhat reflected in the 
two hierarchies of the Armenian Church. 

The legacy of Nerses, however, extends far beyond his Church, 
to the Universal Church. In contradistinction to his contempo- 
raries, Nerses remains unique in his acceptance of the doctrinal 
and liturgical differences as insufficient to hinder the unity of the 
Church for which Christ prayed so fervently. In the spirit of true 
Ecumenism, he maintained that each church may retain its own 
historical traditions while respecting those of other churches. One 
Roman Catholic scholar recently wrote: 


One must say with clarity that [Nerses Shnorhali and Nerses 
Lambronatsi] . . . demonstrate superiority of comprehension, of 
theological integrity, of far-sightedness that none of their inter- 
locutors—neither Latin nor Greek—proved to possess. It is there- 
fore to these men of the Armenian Church that we owe the lucid 
and impassioned vision which today we would call “ecumen- 
ical.” 


The overture of Nerses to Byzantium must be seen alongside 
his other efforts as a reconciler and peacemaker. He became a 
mediator between the warring princes, the anti-Byzantine Rube- 
nian Toros and the pro-Byzantine Hetumian Oshin.” One could 
also recall his mediating role when the Arevordik, a group of 
Armenians in Samosata who had not abandoned their paganism, 
sought conversion. While the local bishops were reluctant to 
receive them into the Christian faith, questioning their sincerity, 
Nerses urged the bishops to admit them on profession of faith 
and public renunciation of their pagan ways.** He admonished 
the bishops to instruct them in the faith and leave the question 
of sincerity to God. Moreover, in his commentary on the Beati- 
tudes, which constitutes the last part of his incomplete Com- 


“6 Claudio Gugerotti, “Valori etnici e scambi interculturali nella liturgia armena 
delle ordinazioni,” in The Armenian Christian Tradition: Scholarly Symposium in 
Honor of the Visit to the Pontifical Oriental Institute, Rome, of His Holiness Karekin 
I Supreme Patriarch and Catholicos of All Armenians, December 12, 1996, ed. 
Robert F. Taft (Rome: Pontificio Istituto Orientale, 1997), p. 67. 

47 Ormanian, Azgapatum, vol. 1, pt. 3, cols. 1381-85, §§948-50. 

48 Ibid., 1.3:1425-26, §978. 
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mentary on the Holy Gospel of Matthew, he dwells heavily on 
the seventh Beatitude: “Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called the children of God” (Matthew 5:9). He considers 
it the greatest of the Beatitudes not because numerically it is the. 
seventh, but because it holds the greatest reward: that of becom- 
ing a child of God. Whereas the other Beatitudes promise certain 
rewards to the believer, this one promises becoming one with the 
Rewarder, oneness or kinship with the Son of God. Peace and 
unity are best exemplified in the harmonious relationship between 
the Trinity. Indeed, Christ came for peace and reconciliation, as 
the angels sang at His birth.” How blessed then are the peace- 
makers, those who are truly engaged in the Lord’s work of pro- 
moting peace and reconciliation, and especially in the Church 
Universal, the body of Christ and the embodiment of His King- 
dom on earth. It was precisely this same conviction that Nerses 
expressed in his last letter to the Patriarch of Constantinople: 


For this kind of peace had been desired by us ever since child- 
hood, and we were aspiring to attain it, more so as we began to 
discern it when knowledgeable people from both sides came to 
meet. But such peace is not in the extraneous words of the 
Orthodox doctrinaires speaking on either side. The only essential 
ingredient for its realization is love, the mother of peace.” 


® See Meknutiun Surb Avetaranin or est Matteosi [Commentary on the Holy 
Gospel According to Matthew] (Constantinople: Tparan Abraham Amirayi Aknets- 
voy, 1825), pp. 97-99; beyond 5:17, the commentary was completed by Hovhannes 
Tsortsoretsi in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. An earlier, as yet unpublished, 
completion of the unfinished commentary was done by either Aristakes Vardapet or 
his pupil Eprem in the thirteenth century. 

°° General Epistles, pp. 162-63 (my translation). 
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